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PLAYS OF THE 


MONTH 


By Percy Allen 


HE Tudor boom continues, and play- 
goers will have taken pleasure in com- 
paring Mr. Frank Vosper’s performance in 
the revival of Clifford Bax’s “Rose Without 
a Thorn,” with Mr. Laughton’s in Fletcher’s 
(not Shakespeare’s) “Henry VIII’’ at Sadlers 
Wells. Mr. Vosper, with no strongly written 
Wolsey intervening, has the better part in the 
better play ; and some hold that he also acts 
it better. Personally, I am not convinced 
that either Mr. Laughton or Miss Robson, 
who plays Queen Katherine, is fully equipped, 
vocally and otherwise, to meet the exacting 
requirements of Elizabethan drama. Certainly 
less than full value was got out of the trial 
scene ; and one felt that, technically, the King 
was still feeling his way. As for Henry VIII’s 
daughter, Elizabeth, ““The Tudor Wench,” 
first produced at the Embassy Theatre, and 
since transferred to the Alhambra, with Miss 
Beatrix Lehmann in the name part, it suffers, 
I think, from having less history in it, and 
more romance, than either of the others. 
Miss Lehmann gives a sincere, and always 
interesting performance, which, nevertheless, 
I should have enjoyed better under some other 
name, because I should not, in that case, have 
been awaiting, in vain, those explosive, and 
contradictory feline perversities that must have 
formed a part of the princess’s make-up, as 
they certainly did of the Queen’s. If the 
actress, however, was too precociously grown- 
up; author and producer must also share the 
blame. 
Besides the Tudors, the Brontes are in the 
limelight ; the latest attempt being Mr. John 


Davison’s, at the Embassy—an interesting 
drama, despite languours, and certain discords 
that are absent from Mr. Sangster’s version. 
The anti-Yorkshire antipathies of Aunt 
Branwell, for example, soon became tedious, 
and ineffective also were the final appearances 
of Branwell and Emily, previous to premature 
decease, upon mid-stage: but I liked the 
author’s concept of that lonely-souled creator 
of “Wuthering Heights,” and of the sex-starved 
Charlotte, played attractively, if a hint too 
vibrantly, by Miss Catherine Lacey, who is 
among the most vivid and well voiced of our 
younger actresses to-day. 

For the many who enjoy comedy-of- 
character, there are plays to see at the West- 
minster and the Shaftesbury. Alluring, in a 
quiet way, is the translation, by Mr. and 
Mrs. Granville-Barker, of the Quinteros 
playlet concerning the home life of a charming 
Spanish lady, whom all can fool, if only they 
hail from Alfaqueque, and who loses nothing 
in attractiveness, though, perhaps, a little in 
comedy, as presented by Miss Gillian Scaife. 
Yet drama so delicate as this needs fastidious 
casting, and acting rather more exquisite than 
it received, in every instance, here. Ernst 
Heimrath, the dancer, who opens the evening, 
is an original and pleasing performer, con- 
sistently German in his thoughtful thorough- 
ness, and, to the outward eye, a compromise 
between John Gielgud and Rupert Doone. 
“Hay Fever”—in my view, Noel Coward’s 
best play, and one destined, I believe to 
permanence—captures me afresh every time 
that I see it. Mr. Coward, in common with 
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Mr. Novello—for both are great showmen— 
knows always what to do, at any given moment; 
and in the case of “Hay Fever” the moments, 
like the characters, are most happily sustained, 
Miss Collier is delightful in an impeccable 
cast, among whom, to my thinking, Miss 
Helen Spencer stands out. 

“Sunshine Sisters,” a comedy of supposed 
“fallen women,” who have never fallen that 
far, is in a category so different, that I recom- 
mend, only with reservations, to readers of 
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“Drama,” its always meretricious glitter. It 
is often very amusing ; for Mr. Novello knows, 
through and through, his theatrical world, 
and is a past master of rib-tickling back-chat; 
but the subject is treated with a freedom that 
must have kept the Censor keenly on the 
alert. These “Sunshine Sisters,” in fact, are 
of coarse texture; and its people are more 
remote from actuality than is usual with this 
seldom real, though always realistic, and 
extremely clever actor-playwright 


PLAYWRIGHTS AND AMATEURS 


By George Bernard Shaw 


The following is a verbatim report of Mr. Bernard Shaw’s speech at the British 
Drama League Conference at Edinburgh, on Saturday, October 28th, 1933 


OU have been induced to come here 
to-day by an announcement that I was 
going to deliver an address on “‘some aspects 
of the British drama.” You have been deluded 
I have not the slightest intention of doing any- 
thing of the sort. I never did such a thing 
in my life. I am not here in the familiar 
person of Bernard Shaw talking on his own. 
I am here as the humble delegate of the 
Welwyn Garden City Theatre Society, and it 
is my duty to move the following resolution, 
which I shall read; and you will have to 
listen very carefully, because it is very long 
and involved : 

“That this Conference urges the extreme 
importance as disinterested nurseries of drama and 
of the art of acting of small dramatic enterprises 
started spontaneously by local residents’’—this 
takes a lot of breath—“én villages and towns 
outside the commercial touring circuits and calls 
the attention of playwrights” —I am a playwright 
—“‘to the wisdom of reserving to themselves 
personally the duty of licensing performances of 
their works by such enthusiasts on terms reasonably 
within their means though possibly not worth 
collecting commercially by their professional agents.” 

Now this resolution has the advantage of 
explaining itself. It is not necessary for me 
to add another word. I am therefore here in 
the position of a Cabinet Minister who has to 
make entirely superfluous speeches and to say 
as little as possible in the course of them. 

You see, I write plays. And when I was a 
young man, which is now an unreasonably 
long time ago, the man who wrote plays got 
paid by the manager of the theatre—usually 
in the first instance a London theatre. Then 
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his play went a certain tour through the 
provincial towns which had theatres where he 
got paid by the managers of the touring 
companies. 
But he had one other string to his bow. In 
all the big provincial towns, and the subutbs 
of London especially, bodies of infatuated 
ladies and gentlemen, when they went toa 
theatre and when they saw, say, my friend Sir 
Gerald du Maurier and Miss Gladys Cooper 
enacting a play in a very finished manner, 
all the ladies thought they could do Miss 
Gladys Cooper’s part, and all the gentlemen 


thought they could do Sir Gerald du Maurier’s 
Accordingly, they used to get together, 


part. 
calling themselves amateurs because it was 
a very disreputable thing to act for money, 
and also by many excellent people was con- 
sidered a very serious sin. They gave the best 
sort of performance they could ; and if there 
were any profits—which there very seldom 
were—they were very careful to give them to 
a charity in order to expiate the sin. 

I think I must make it clear to you that 
Fine Art throughout the world is only known 
to a few people as being a really good thing, 
as being an edifying thing, as being a necessary 
part of civilisation. The ordinary man, the 


ordinary peasant and very largely the ordinary 
townsman, is firmly persuaded that all fine F 


art is vice, and that it is a thing to be indulged 
in secretly, shamefacedly. 


I do not know if any of you are familiar f 


with the collection of folk songs which was 
made by my late friend Cecil Sharp. I well 
remember when Cecil Sharp in the South of 
England—in Somerset—began collecting these 
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songs. He was in the garden of the Reverend 
Mr. Marson, also a friend of mine, when in an 
enclosed fruit garden—they being outside the 
fruit garden—they heard one of the gardeners 
singing a song. Cecil Sharp was struck with 
the beauty of the melody, and he scribbled 
down the song, and said to Marson, “We 
must get to this man. He may know another 
song.” Well, they went into the fruit garden 
and they found the gardener there. The 
moment he saw them there was an end to his 
minstrelsy at once. They went to him and 
said they had heard him singing his song and 
they wanted to know whether he knew any 
other song. The man immediately threw 
down his spade and declared before God that 
he was an honest, decent, respectable man 
who had never done such a wicked thing in 
his life, and that he deeply resented the 
aspersion they had made on his character. 
They talked to him soothingly for some time. 
They did not succeed in convincing him 
that what he had done was an innocent and 
even delightful thing ; but they did succeed 
in making him believe that they were just as 
great blackguards as he was and therefore 
might be taken into his confidence. And so 
the collection of songs began. The gardener 
introduced them to other people in the country- 
side. Every man had his song or two songs, 
and so the collection grew. But what bears 
on what I am saying to-day is that they all 
believed that fine art’s a wicked and a naughty 
thing. 

You see in this the shady side of what you 
call the “‘amateur.” The amateur was a 
person who was trying to give the best imita- 
tion of something that he had seen in the 
theatre ; but he had to keep himself absolutely 
clear of any suspicion of doing anything so 
disgraceful as making money, and he had to 
expiate his sin by giving the money to charity. 
Every playwright who was a genuine artist 
and respected his profession and his craft 
naturally loathed such amateurs. They were 
a standing insult to our art ; but nevertheless 
they were worth five guineas atime. In those 
days the amateur became a byword for in- 
competence and vanity ; so all the playwrights, 
myself included, put down “Amateurs, five 
guineas.” That was in the old time. My 


difficulty to-day is that this practice, which 
was quite proper at that time, now remains, 
in entirely changed circumstances, as a super- 
stition and a very mischievous one. 
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At that time, if you went round the villages 
and through the countryside looking for 
anything like dramatic art, all you could find 
was strange performances by mummers at 
Christmas time, not inspired by a love of art 
but by a desire to collect money. A few 
villagers would blacken their faces and put on 
old hats with a number of paper ribbons 
streaming from them; and they came in and 
recited some doggerel about St. George and 
the Doctor which made one wonder what the 
verses originally meant. Bailie Adams gave 
you a Scottish specimen yesterday ; and I can 
assure you that, although I think he put it 
forward as poor stuff, it was absolutely mag- 
nificent poetry compared with efforts of the 
mummers in the South. And that was the 
only dramatic art you had among the villages 
and the people. 

All that is completely changed though the 
“‘five-guinea-amateur” still pays his five guineas. 
Allow me here to say with the greatest possible 
emphasis that the British Drama League is not 
the British amateur movement, as it has been 
called. I hope that the main business of the 
British Drama League will be to get rid of 
that sort of amateurism altogether. But all 
through the country in the villages and towns 
you find people who are genuinely enthusiastic 
for the drama, many of them really desirous 
to do the highest and most interesting type 
of play. This it is that brings them into 
personal contact with me. And now comes 
the question. Very often these little devoted 
bands, before they can give their performance 
—I do not say they actually have to pawn 
their shirts, but it often comes to something 
very near that. Anyway, they manage to 
get up a performance ; and for an audience 
they may in a village have a few rows of seats, 
and perhaps a few of the gentry may be induced 
to come and pay half-a-crown to sit in the 
front row—not very many. The rest pay 
something like twopence. Sometimes per- 
formances of my plays take place under those 
conditions. Well, the receipts are, say fifteen 
shillings. Now what is the author to get? 
What can he expect under those circumstances ? 
The authors who have never thought about 
their position, those playwriting ladies and 
gentlemen (we are not really ladies and gentle- 
men though we are politely called so)—what 
do they do, many of them? They go to these 
unfortunate people who have beggared them- 
selves to give a dramatic performance out of 
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pure love of art and have managed to get back 
fifteen shillings ; and they say, “Five guineas, 
please!” Well, are there any words of mine 
that can sufficiently condemn such outrageous 
and unreasonable rapacity? In that happy 
land Switzerland, plays can be performed by 
anybody on paying a specified percentage— 
I think it is only 2 per cent. 

I am very fond of money ; and the older I 
get the more fond I get of it; but if I were to 
charge five guineas, what would be the result ? 
Well, I should not get it, because they could 
not afford to perform my play. Am I to come 
with these ridiculous five guinea fees, which 
were previously a mere spoiling of the 
Egyptians, to these people who are the very 
seed from which the drama springs, from which 
all the taste, the love of the drama, the power 
to act the drama, the love of seeing it all come ? 
What doI do? I don’t let them off, because if 
I let them off with nothing, that would be black- 
legging, that would be unfair competition with 
my fellow-playwrights. I charge them exactly 
what I charge the professionals—that is, a 
percentage on the gross receipts. I cannot 
see why, when these people have shown such 
devotion, especially to myself, when they have 
chosen my play as the sort of play they want 
to do, when they have made these sacrifices to 
do it, when they have brought the play to a 
place where no professional would ever dream 
of bringing it, I cannot see why I should 
charge them more than I should charge the 
very lowest type of professional man who goes 
round with a disgraceful show, and, when he 
makes any profit, gets drunk on it. I am not 
saying that this is the typical professional. 
But that sort of professional will get his licence 
from the members of the League of British 
Dramatists for five per cent or less. And 
then the devotees of the drama are asked to 
pay five guineas | 

I come back to that five guineas with loathing 
and disgust. I ask whether there is any play- 
wright ....(I have a B.B.C. microphone here 
and I hope a lot of them are listening. I am 
supposed to be talking to you, but I am talking 
at them). I say that they do not deserve to 
have their plays performed at all unless they are 
prepared to adapt them to the means of the 
very poorest people. By all means let them go 
on with the five guineas for the old Ict of 
amateurs, who, I am happy to say, are becoming 
extinct. But ifI treat all genuine drama lovers 


as I do, as professionals, if I give them profes- 
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sional terms, they must not call themselves] 


amateurs. My difficulty is that unless we 
of the Drama League make it thoroughly 
understood that we do not hold a special 
brief for amateurs—that we do not want to 
encourage amateurs of the old type—we will 
have all those little societies innocently calling 
themselves ““The So-and-So Amateur Players,” 
Then if they come to me, I say, “Amateurs, 
did you say? Five guineas!” They must 
drop that term. 

We had a meeting here this morning at 
which a member of our League moved, with 
the best intentions, a resolution to the effect 
that in certain performances nobody should 
be paid ; that the producer should not be paid; 
and that nobody should make a living out 
of dramatic art. I did not say anything on 
that occasion, because I was speechless with 
rage. The rule I want the British Drama 
League to make is that everybody at all these 
performances shall be paid. 

What does constitute a professional per- 
formance ? Ifall the profits of the performance 
are kept in the concern for future performances, 


if the people call themselves the Portobello or f 


What-You-May-Call-Them-Players, and if they 
keep a standing organisation and keep on 
giving play after play, which is what they want 
to do, and if all the money that comes in is 
put to a reserve for future performances to 
build up a permanent arrangement, then 
unquestionably they are professional. 
else is any professional supposed to do ? 

I have said that some professionals get 
drunk with the profits. Well, our people can 
do that also. If they prefer to go and have 


a jollification with the profits, nobody can f 


question the complete professionalism of that. 
But when we try to make distinctions between 
people who are paid and people who are not 
paid, we find it impossible to distinguish 
between one class of performance and another. 
Take the most unquestionable professionals, 
people who are at the very top of their profes- 
sion. Do you suppose that the old actot- 
managers—for instance, Sir Henry Irving, 
Sir Herbert Beerbohm Tree, or Sir George 
Alexander—do you suppose that ‘hey wete 
always paid? ‘There were many weeks in 
their lives in which, when they had paid every- 
body else, not only had they nothing left for 
themselves, but they were considerably out of 
pocket over the transaction. There are 
unquestionably professional companies in 
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which the ghost does not walk, as the expression 
goes, and the principal performers have to 
come to the rescue of the manager and practi- 
cally pay the deficit themselves. 

Even supposing you say, as I am saying, 
everybody ought to be paid, well, it would be 
perfectly easy. Even the village players, if 
they could not scrape up money among them- 
selves after paying my percentage, could at 
any rate borrow a shilling from somebody 
and pay each other a penny all round, and thus 
be in a position to say that everybody had 
been paid. I think that the only question is 
not whether these people should get profes- 
sional terms, but whether they ought not to 
have less than professional terms. It some- 
times happens that these people honestly 
write up to me in certain very difficult circum- 
stances and say what they want to do, 
and my secretary writes back to them and says 
she does not think I have taken any notice of 
the letter and perhaps they had better go ahead 
and say nothing about it. But I don’t want 
that altogether. I do like to get my nine- 
pence or one and sixpence. In the first place, 
it is rather a pleasure to snub my fellow- 
playwrights who want their five guineas, when 
I touch my hat to these poor people and 
request a renewal of their favours. There is 
also this fact that I have to live in my modest 
way by writing plays. It is a very difficult 
thing to do. Therefore I want to impress 
upon the minds of all the players in the country, 
whether they are British Drama League 
players or Repertory players or regular pro- 
fessional players, that an author is a person 
who has to eat and drink and clothe him- 
self and lodge himself, and that therefore 
they must not perform a play without paying 
a little at any rate to the man who wrote it. 
So, you see, I have my own little axe to grind 
in the matter, as well as others. 

You see now what I mean by this resolution. 
I want the League of British Dramatists to 
get rid of this nonsense about amateurism and 
professionalism altogether. All who are 
working for love of the drama honestly to 
give the best dramatic performances to the 
public they can, are entitled to professional 
terms. You cannot draw a line and say, 
“On this side is professional work, and on 
the other is amateur.” The only meaning that 
the words ever had is that on one side there 
is bad work and that on the other there is good 
work. That has ceased to be the case. I 
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myself have seen performances of some of my 
most elaborate plays under the most difficult 
and ridiculous circumstances. I have seen 
them performed by people who could not 
afford to dress their parts and were grotesquely 
unsuitable to the characters they were playing, 
with no scenery whatever; and as to all 
the business beloved by the old amateur of 
“make-up” and lighting, there was nothing 
of that sort. There were four boards and a 
passion, as the old saying goes ; and yet those 
novices got a quality into their performance 
which you very seldom get in professional 
performances. It is partly because they are 
all doing it for the love of it, and partly because 
they have almost unlimited time for rehearsal. 
Their devotion produced the curious result 
that, in spite of all manner of difficulties, 
makeshifts, absurdities, and unsuitable casting, 
they got something that you do not always get 
in our metropolitan theatre. 

Remember that Richard Wagner, the com- 
poser, said, quite truly, “Music is kept alive 
not in our great opera houses and in our 
concert rooms, but on the cottage piano of 
the amateur.” I tell you—and this is my last 
word—that the drama in this country and in 
every country is not kept alive by the great 
theatres, although they do something for the 
highest departments of the art of acting, but 
by the love of the people for the drama and 
the attempts that they make themselves, when 
they are starved by the professional circuits, 
to give performances in the places the pro- 
fessional circuits do not reach. The object 
of the resolution which I now formally move 
is to make that as easy and as cheap for them 
as possible. 


For a report of the discussion which followed, see the 
Conference Minutes on page 46. 








PLAISTOW LITTLE THEATRE. 


The Mansfield House Players are making an effort 
to establish a permanent Little Theatre in Plaistow and 
on November 3rd, Mr. Geoffrey Whitworth formally 
inaugurated the new venture and congratulated the 
Company on a very successful performance. The play 
chosen to open the season was ““The Pleasure Garden” 
by Beatrice Mayor, with Mr. Robert Newton as pro- 
ducer. It is hoped that this success will be followed 
by many others. 
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N the eve of the Edinburgh Conference, 
of the British Drama League, a large 
assembly of members were the guests of the 
Corporation of Edinburgh at a reception in 
the City Chambers. They were received in 
the Council Chamber by Bailie Adams, in the 
absence of the Lord Provost, and by the 
Magistrates and members of the Town 
Council, who wore their robes of office. 

After the guests had assembled, Bailie Adams 
expressed the City’s welcome. Their welcome 
he said was all the more cordial because in 
Edinburgh, as a great educational centre, 
they took a deep interest in any educational 
movement. 

We had it on Shakespeare’s authority that 
“all the world’s a stage, and all the men and 
women merely players.” We all desired to 
play some part in real life. We did not all 
realise our ambitions, but it added to the 
richness of life if we could do so in a world of 
make-believe. Even children were animated 
by the same spirit. He remembered with what 
pleasure, some sixty years ago, he had looked 
forward to the coming of Hallowe’en or 
Hogmanay. They indulged in many pranks ; 
and one was the performance of a little play 
portraying the temporary defeat of Good by 
Evil and its subsequent victory. They were 
not content to smear their faces with soot, 
and turn their jackets inside out. They 
dressed suitably for their part, and found their 
stage in the kitchen of friendly neighbours, 
where they received a kindly welcome. Some 
of those present might be students of past 
lore and interested to hear the opening scene. 
Enter Galatian :— 

Here come I, Galatian: Galatian is my name ; 
Sword and pistol by my side, I hope to win the game. 

The Black Knight replies— 

The game, sir: the game, sir: it is not in your power ; 
I'll cut you down in inches in less than half an hour ; 
My head is made of iron, my heart is made of steel, 
And my sword of a firearm that can do its duty weel. 

Crude, no doubt, but illustrative of the 
spirit upon the prevalence of which rested the 
prosperity of the drama. 

In the League’s endeavour to maintain a 
high standard, it had their sympathy and 
warmest wishes. They hoped the Conference 
would be useful, and that a fresh impetus and 
stimulus would be given to this movement, 
which was doing such valuable work in 
bringing the power and joy of the drama into 
the everyday life of the people. 
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A CIVIC RECEPTION 


Lord Howard de Walden, President of , 


the League replying for the guests, said 
that some of them had been members of 
the Drama League since its inception. He 
remembered asking in the early days what they 
were supposed to do. The growth had been 
so great they had no longer any difficulty 
about what to do. The difficulty was to 
grapple with the immense number of prob- 
lems that came to hand. Already it had 
been necessary to decentralise. A movement 
that spread so rapidly must represent some 
principle or instinct that was really active 
throughout the entire community. The ama- 
teur movement had sprung to life, and extended 
at a most amazing rate. He saw it taking the 
place of the decaying professional movement. 
(Laughter.) He would prefer to say he was in 
hope that the professional section of the drama 
would always remain alive, and it was more 
likely to remain alive so long as it was stimu- 
lated by very severe critics who knew what 
they were talking about. The professional 
drama would never play again to an ignorant 
public. It was the best thing that could have 
happened to the professional actors that they 
had to “‘watch their step”. 

So far had this movement spread, and so 
much pleasure did it give to all concerned that 
he was surprised some moralist had not 
denounced it as a vice. It had all the qualities 
to bring some successor of John Knox into 
being. Not so long ago it would have been 
denounced root and branch. If there was 
anything a movement required to give it life, 
it was the sense of doing something guilty. 
So he rather looked forward to the time 
when they would be represented as destroyers 
of organised society. (Laughter.) 

Lord Howard de Walden concluded by 
offering a hearty vote of thanks for the 
hospitality of the Lord Provost and _ his 
colleagues. 








RECENT RELEASES for Amateur preformance 
include (from Messrs. Samuel French) ‘The Rounda- 
bout,” by J. B. Priestly, “Between Friends,” by Archie 
Menzies and J. W. S. Clare, “Good Losers,” by Michael 
Arlen and Walter Hackett, “The Gay Adventure,” by 
Walter Hackett, ‘“Caesar’s Friend,” by Campbell 
Dixon and Dermott Morah, and “Children in Uniform,” 
by C. Winsloe. The last is restricted in certain towns, 
pending the visit of the touring company. 
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WHAT DO WE WANT? 


A FESTIVAL DIALOGUE 
By Lady Iris Capell. 


X. Hullo, How’s the new play getting on? 

Y. Not too badly. Is your Dramatic Society doing 
anything this year ? 

X. Ihopeso. But at the moment we’re all squabbling 
about whether to re-enter the Drama League Festival. 

Y. Is that the thing you went in for last year ? 

X. Yes. We got as far as the Area Final. 

Y. Then of course you'll enter again ? 

X. I'm not so sure. The people who were in last 
year’s team aren’t any too keen. 

Y. Really ? 

X. Yes. You know how the competition’s run, 
don’t you ? 

Y. Vaguely. The whole country’s divided up into 
Areas and then Divisions, isn’t it, and the same 
judge sees all the plays entered in one division ? 

X. That’s right. And that’s the trouble, too. How 
can one man give marks to a fantasy or a farce 
without letting his personal feelings come into it ? 

Y. But doesn’t he have to stick to some sort of 
standard marking ? 

X. In theory, yes. But how can he? If he happens 
to hate fantasy, that will colour all his marks for 
acting and production, even if he is meticulously 
honest about the marks for choice of play. 

Y. Is that what happened to you ? 

X. Oh, no. Our play was quite a popular choice. 
But the Area Adjudicator had views on acting, 
production, and everything else, that were dia- 
metircally opposite to those of the Divisional man. 
We were blamed—and properly told off—at the 
Area Final for things that had been praised at the 
Divisional Final. 

¥. The Area Final—that’s the one before the National, 
isn’t it ? 

Yes. 

Y. And don’t they have more than one judge for that ? 
Surely it’s far too important to be decided on the 
prejudices of one man. 

X. Well, I agree with you. If the thing’s run as a 
competition, everything ought to be as fair as it 
can possibly be made. The trouble is financial, 
actually : the Festival can’t afford to pay more than 
one judge. 

Y. Yes, but look here. Is it a competition? It’s 
called a Festival, isn’t it ? 

X. It’s a competition all right. You should see the 
grim way the teams set about it. ‘Festival spirit’ 
to my mind means grabbing every advantage you 
can get. 

Y. You know, I’ve often thought of persuading my 
little company to enter a team—a non-coinpetitive 
one of course. 

X. I believe some teams do go in on a non-competitive 
basis, but I can’t see what they get out of it. 

Y. Oh, surely they get everything out of it. An 
honest criticism of their work, the fun of seeing what 
other amateurs are doing, all ‘the pleasure of joining 
with other enthusiasts to do a thing that they all 
enjoy ? 

X. Ye-es. I see your point. 
a Festival, have you ? 

’. No, never. 


You’ve never been to 





X. I wonder how long your fine ideas would last. 
We felt rather like that when we first went in. But 
somehow one gets so keen about winning—d’you 
know, last year, we re-made all our scenery between 
the divisional final and the Area final, because the 
divisional adjudicator didn’t like the look of it ? 

Y. Bit expensive, wasn’t that ? 

xX. Very. But we were in such a state we felt it 
would be idiotic to leave any stone unturned. 

Y. But surely you knew pretty well beforehand how 
good or bad you were ? 

X. That’s just it. We thought we knew, but we 
wanted it proved by marks. 

Y. You don’t mean to say they tell you what marks 
you get ? 

X. Yes, of course. 

Y. No wonder it all sounds like a free fight! 

I always thought of the Festival more as a kind of 
show—an exhibition of amateur talent, with a few 
cups and trophies thrown in to make it more amusing. 

X. Ina way I agree with you: that’s what it ought 
to be, perhaps. But every year the rules and regula- 
tions get more and more definite. I don’t see how 
it’s to be altered now. 

Y. Surely the root of all the trouble is the marking 
business. Why have marks at all ? 

You can’t have a competition without marks. 

Y. No, but you can have a Festival. The judge in 
the preliminary rounds could place all the teams in 
categories, say A. B. and 

X. Average, Bad, and—Crashing ? 

Y. Ifyou like. Then he could choose one or a couple 
of teams to have the honour—not the right, mind 
you, but the honour, of representing the Division 
in the Area Final. If the cash only provided for one 
judge, he could make it quite clear that he was 
choosing a team entirely on his own personal judge- 
ment. 

X. Yes, I suppose that would be fair, ina way. But 
I'd be sorry for the wretches who got into your 
Category C. 

Y. It wouldn’t be worse than getting, say, 29 marks 
when the winners had 75. And as for the other 
two categories, teams in A would enter each year 
to show that they kept up their standard and teams 
in B would always be trying to get into A. 

X. Asort of yearly Honours examination, with degrees 
handed out to all successful candidates ? 

Y. That’s the idea. Of course that system might be 
— by a competition among those A teams 
who had the time and the energy—but I can’t imagine 
that they all would want to compete. 

X. The whole idea sounds very beautiful, but deadly 
dull, don’t you think? I don’t believe I should 
want to enter without the stimulus of competition. 

Y. And I feel that competition—in necessarily im- 
perfect conditions—is a waste of energy. 

X. But if we could have an absolutely prejudice-proof 
marking system— 

Y. Or if we could get away from marks altogether— 


. together Ah, if only......... ? 
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HIS number of “Drama” is concerned 

very largely with the Conference of the 
British Drama League at Edinburgh at the 
end of last month. The space allotted to this 
topic has not, however, been suficient to do 
justice to several events which deserve 
treatment—notably the speech which Sir John 
Watson, K.C., delivered at the Dinner arranged 
by the Scottish Community Drama Association 
on the Saturday evening, and the programme 
of two one-act plays presented on the same 
evening at the Pleasance Hall. Sir John 
Watson’s speech dealt with the fundamentals 
of drama in, what seemed to many of the 
delegates, a manner of unique distinction. 
Unfortunately no report was taken of the 
speech and it was delivered extempore. The 
two plays which were presented later in the 
evening were “The Darkness” by Joe Corrie, 
and “‘Sophro the Wise” by Laurence Binyon. 
They afforded a striking contrast both in 
subject and treatment, and spoke well for the 
high standard reached in the finals of the 
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Edinburgh District Festival in which both 
plays had appeared, the former having 
been entered by the Edinburgh Elocution 
Club, the latter by the Peebles Players, 
Mention must also be made of the 
sermon preached by the Very Reverend 
Charles L. Warr, Dean of the Thistle, at St. 
Giles Cathedral, on the Sunday evening, 
The Dean concluded his sermon by a few 
words specifically addressed to the delegates 


of the British Drama League, and in this way set 


the seal, as it were, on that recognition of the 
Drama by the Scottish Church which has been so 
notable a development of recent times. The 


hospitality of Edinburgh will long be remem- q 


bered by visitors to this Conference, and not 
least were they grateful for the entertainment 
provided by Miss Sybil Attwell atthe Edinburgh 
School of Speech Training and Dramatic Art. 


we 


The coming months will see an effort by 
the British Drama League to assist an ad hoc 
organisation to be known as the “Stage and 
Allied Arts Defence League” to secure the 
abolition, or at any rate the alleviation, of the 
Entertainments Tax which has proved so 
severe a handicap to all kinds of stage enter- 
tainments where the human element pre- 
dominates. The Earl of Lytton has consented 
to be President of this organisation, which 
includes among its constituent bodies the 
Society of West End Theatre Managers, the 
Theatrical Managers Association, British 
Actors Equity, the Stage Guild, the Variety 
Artistes Association, the Association of Circus 
Proprietors, and other Bodies. By a united 
effort it is hoped to draw the attention of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and of all Members 
of Parliament to the fact that the present tax 
has resulted in the closing down of many 
theatres and music halls where the margin of 
loss has approximated to the amount paid out 
in tax. This has inevitably resulted in large 
additions to the ranks of the unemployed and 


has, incidentally, proved disastrous to many: > 


amateur societies with consequent loss to the 
educational amenities of the country. We 
feel that, should any alleviation be forth- 
coming in taxation, the case for the con- 
sideration of the theatre is unanswerable, 
and when the time comes we look to all 
members of the League to support this agita- 
tion in ways that will be suggested. 
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FORTY ONE-ACT PLAYS 


Reveiwed by Alison Graham-Campbell. 


GENERAL. 


“Wonder Night,” by Fflorens Roch. Catholic 
Truth Society, 2d. 

“The Fairy Knowe,” by Katharine P. Blair. Eneas 
Mackay, Stirling, 1s. 

“Donald’s Dirk Goes A-wooing,” by John McEwan. 
(Privately printed), ts. 

“The Pure in Heart,” by Donald Maclaren. Bone 
and Hulley, Glasgow, 1s. 

“General Wolfe,” by Raymond Card. Nelson, 
Toronto. 

“The Idyll of Forest Hill,” by E. F. Matheson. 
The “King’s Stone”? Press, Long Compton. 

“Altar Piece,” by Emmanuel Levy. ‘The Musical 
Box,” by Ida Gandy. “Mr. Mistle,” by Olive M. 
Popplewell. “The King of Barbazon,” by Olave 
March. ‘“‘Five Variations on an Unoriginal Theme,’ 
by Aubrey Ensor. Deane, ts. 

“Into Unknown Seas, and two other Period Plays,” 
by Eleanor G. Kneen. Sidgwick and Jackson, 3s. 6d. 

“Babes in the World,” by Nella Nagra. “You 
Never Know Your Luck,” by Ernest Denny. “Mrs. 
Ogboddy Obliges,” by Mabel Constanduros. ‘The 
Message,” by Brandon Fleming. French, 1s. 


“Wonder Night” is the only nativity play we have, 
and while it is quite successful, at the opening, in the 
suggestion of the change wrought upon the hilarious 
inn company by the arrival of the Holy Family, it 
merely achieves didacticism in an attempt in the last 
scene to explain, by means of a vision, the mystery of 
Calvary. 

Of the three Scottish plays, ‘““The Fairy Knowe”’ deals 
with the disappearance of a minister who has angered 
the “‘wee folk”? by writing a book about them, and the 
ghostliness of the atmosphere is well suggested. 
“Donald’s Dirk Goes A-wooing”’ again introduces the 
supernatural, but in this case it is only one element in 
a play which is a confused medley of every kind of 
drama. One regrets the waste of much good dialogue 
and characterisation. ‘“The Pure in Heart” takes us 
back to Covenanting days and it is a play which one 
remembers rather for its virility of dialogue than for 
any subtlety in the drawing of the character of Bloody 
Barclay the Informer whose efforts to discover the 
whereabouts of a certain minister cost a crofter his life. 

“General Wolfe”’ is of course the story of the capture 
of Quebec but too much use is made of soliloquy in 
working out the character of the hero. ‘“‘Tie Idyll 
of Forest Hill” is a very brief sketch telling of Milton’s 
wooing of Mary Powell, but the play with its pageantry 
and its large cast, is too pretentious for so slight an affair. 
“Alter Piece” is infinitely better “theatre.” It has an 
excellent curtain and a strong dramatic theme, that of 
the Florentine few whose sacred pictures (painted under 
an assumed name) have inspired in the Christians a 
religious enthusiasm resulting in the massacre in which 
he loses his life. The artist, flippant and serious by 
turns, with a deeply passionate nature is well drawn. 
“Into Unknown Seas” has three acts and so does not 
concern us here, but the other two plays in this volume, 
“False Dawn” and “At Sunset” which are set in ancient 
Egypt and sixteenth century Italy respectively, may 
well be recommended to societies which while wanting 
a play with ideas are limited to something both short 
and simple. 


We have three fantasies to consider. The author of 

“The Musical Box”’ has written a straightforward little 
play which should act quite well. She does not however 
escape sentimentality in her story of the old woman 
who is haunted by sorrow for her dead children and 
who escapes from it only when after a great struggle 
she gives away the musical box (her one souvenir of 
the children) to a sick child who has set her heart 
upon having it. ‘Mr. Mistle” introduces us to a soured 
and prudist old maid whose sympathy with the young 
returns thanks to a visit from Mr. Mistle, the spirit of 
mirth. The rhymed couplets though occasionally 
stilted add to the fantastic effect and enhance the 
quaintness of this pleasant little Victorian piece 
“The King of Barbazon” like all the best fairy tales is 
full of fun as well as beauty of language, and it is a play 
which can be recommended without hesitation to any- 
one who has a weakness for comic kings and queens 
and a prince in disguise who is faced with the problem 
of choosing a bride from among the thirteen royal 
princesses. 
& But to turn to more sophisticated matters, “Babes in 
the World” seems lacking in point for it has neither 
witty dialogue nor characterisation and the situation 
(the marriage for a bet of two young people and their 
discovery that the parents of neither will support them) 
is hardly exploited to the full. There is no plot and the 
play closes with the removal of the girl and,a threat 
from her mother of the annulment of the marriage. 
““You Never Know Your Luck,” though not particularly 
funny, is rather more successful with its effective 
contrast between the sensational but unhappy career 
of the temperamental “‘Star’’ and the simple romance 
of her unknown actress sister. 

Miss Constanduros, on the other hand, can always 
be relied upon to make us laugh with her cockney 
charwomen, and if “Mrs. Ogboddy Obliges” is not 
quite so amusing as some of her sketches it is because 
we see less of Mrs. Ogboddy and more of the novelist 
whose flirtation with his typist she feels called upon to 
supervise with frequent interruptions. The fact that both 
the would-be murderer and the intended victim in “The 
Message” are fantastically theatrical characters perhaps 
prevents the play being quite as thrilling as it was 
intended to be. Why, since we are talking of thrillers, 
did Mr. Ensor not take off Edgar Wallace among the 
dramatists so admirably burlesqued in his “Five 
Variations on an Unoriginal Theme’? Parody is 
often feeble but this has real wit and to any repertory 
company whose audience is familiar with the plays of 
Barrie, Coward, O’Casey, Pirandello and Tchehov no 
better item could be recommended for an end-of- 
season revue. 


PLAYS FOR CHILDREN. 


“*Save the Children,” “Check to the King of France,” 
and “Minette,” by Margaret Irwin. ‘‘Unhampered,” 
by Ronald Mackenzie. French, ts. 

“The Vengeance of the Gang,” by Ronald Gow. 
Gowans and Gray, Is. 


Children will, of course, love “Augustus Intervenes” 


(discussed above) and it is by no means necessary to have 
grown-ups to take the men’s parts. Miss Irwin’s two 
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FORTY ONE-ACT PLAYS 


historical plays should be suitable too, though older 
boys and girls will be needed to tackle the maturer 
emotions in “Check to the King of France,” and the 
courtly flirtations in “Minette.” The former play is 
the story of the little Princess Jeanne’s long fight against 
the marriage arranged for her by Francois I. In 
“Minette” we have the fooling of the boy Louis XIV. 
by his young brother and Mademoiselle de Mancini who 
go to a state ball dressed in each other’s clothes. All 
Miss Irwin’s characters are very much alive and her 
children, despite their precocity, delightfully real. 
When Miss Irwin abandons history she is not so suc- 
cessful for “Save the Children” is a much more ordinary 
and sentimental children’s play in which a boy and girl 
become incarnate in the bodies of two of their ancestors 
so discovering the whereabouts of the hidden family 
treasure. ‘‘Unhampered” too is not characterised by 
originality, but the schoolboy conversation is con- 
vincingly hilarious, even if the parody of adolescent 
blank verse drama is rather long. “The Vengeance of 
the Gang” is more likely to be popular. There is a gang 
of boys who get mixed up in the affairs of two real 
American gangsters, and, needless to say, the boys suc- 
ceed in saving the life of the intended victim. But one 
must protest at the way in which Fenton comes almost 
unshaken through his ordeal. Even a _ budding 
scoutmaster can hardly be expected to discuss details 
of uniform and equipment less than half a page after he 
had been within an inch of losing his life ! 


VILLAGE PLAYS. 


“No One Knows Everything” and “The Skipper’s 
Entanglement,”’ by F. Morton Howard. French, 1s. 


“War When It’s Over,” by F. A. Carter. “At the 
Sign of the Blue Bell,” by S. V. M. Churcher. ‘“‘Satur- 
day Sensation,” by Joan de Fraine. Deane, 1s. 

“Thanks to Margaret,” by Alice Worsley. Privately 


printed. 1s. 3d. 

Most of the plays for women already mentioned are 
suitable for village players, as well as those to be dis- 
cussed in this section. “Saturday Sensation,”’ another 
prize-winner in the 1933 Competition, should be useful 
where a play with a great many small parts is required 
and one which will demand first-rate team work on the 
part of the actors. The scene is laid in a tea-shop so 
that a wide range of comedy types are introduced, 
while the sensational ending will delight those who 
hanker after “‘crook”’ plays. 

“The Skipper’s Entanglement” is obvious in its 
characterisation, but there is a good deal of ingenuity 
in the way in which the skipper is extricated from his 
matrimonial muddles. “No One Knows Everything” 
is a play of the same kind dealing with a hen-pecked 
bachelor’s plot to free himself from the tyranny of his 
housekeeper, but in this case the real ingeniuty is saved 
up for the curtain when, after preparing the audience for 
the feeblest of anti-climaxes, the author reveals the fact 
that he still has a trick up his sleeve. 

“‘At the Sign of the Blue Bell” centres in the presence 
of a Press-Gang in the neighbourhood of this eighteenth 
century inn, and the attempts of the proprietress’ son 
to run away to sea and of the squire’s daughter to elope 
with the lieutenant of the Press-Gang. But the play 
proves to be a rather tiresome farce of disguises and 
mistaken identities and of characters continually popping 
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in at one door and out at the next. ‘“‘War when It’s 
Over,” a Yorkshire dialect play, received an Hon, 
Mention in the V.D.S. Competition. There is a lovers 
quarrel and a broken engagement caused by Jack’s 
refusal to return to his pre-war teetotal habits, but peace 
is soon restored when Elsie learns more of Jack’s real 
character from a man with whom he has been serving 
in France. The play is naive in structure but at the 
same time there is a good deal of life in the characters, 
It would be hard to find anything simpler than “Thanks 
to Margaret” in which another of these lovers’ quarrels 
is smoothed out, and perhaps the play owes its success 
to its unpretentiousness. Again the characters are very 
much alive especially the light-hearted Ralph who is 
perpetually pulling people’s legs. 


PLAYS FOR WOMEN. 


“Overflow,” by Maysel Jenkinson. “Patchwork,” 
by Maysel Jenkinson. ‘Mother Superior,” by Janet 
Ling. ‘“O.H.M.S.,” by Ronald Gow. Deane, 1s. 

“Moya Manages,” by Monica Ewer. ‘House Full,” 
by Vera Beringer. French, ts. 


There can be no doubt that of Miss Jenkinson’s two 
plays “Overflow” is the better. ‘“‘Patchwork” dealing 
as it does with real people (the inhabitants of a Dorset 


fishing village), and their problems, is undoubtedly an } 


interesting little play. The patchwork quilt, a silken 
piece of fancy goods, made for competition not for use, 
is symbolic of the change which has come over Ellen 
since she has turned her husband into a clerk, and has 
taken up with smart folk. The element of chance which 
is responsible for the unmasking of Ellen’s hollow 
friend is a weakness in the play and the end, while 
technically irreproachable, must be regretted as a 
deplorable lapse into sentimentality. But one can level 
no such charge against “Overflow.” Its theme, a 
girl’s grief at discovering that her entry for the local 
institute butter-making competition is too late, far from 
being a trivial one, is, as treated by the author, akinto 
true tragedy. It is the reaction of characters to their 
circumstances which matters, and the very ordinariness 
of the occurence helps to achieve that universal sig- 
nificance which is so essential a part of tragedy. This 
little play is excellently constructed and there is an 
almost Synge-like quality in the rhythmical use of the 
West Suffolk dialect. No one can doubt that Miss 
Jenkinson’s play deserves its place as a prize-winnet 
in the 1933 V.D.S. Playwriting Competition. 

“Mother Superior,”’ which received an Hon. Mention 
in the same competition, is also a good play. Its theme 
renders it less universally useful for ving production 
dealing, as it does, with the persuasion of a girl to stick 
by an illegitimate child rather than to abandon it to 
take shelter within the walls of a convent as she has 
been abandoned by herown mother. The author shows 
a good sense of dramatic concentration and she is suc- 
cessful in creating atmosphere. 

If in “O.H.M.S.” the romantic ending does not come 
off so well as the rest of the play the plot is amusing 
and the characters well drawn. The play is about a 
post-mistress who takes it as a “moral responsibility” 
that she should keep an eye on the correspondence which 
she handles and who, by not sending a certain telegram, 
succeeds in putting a stop to the career of a runaway 
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couple. In “House Full’? most of the types are hack- 
neyed but the country cousin who has made elaborate 
arrangements to come up and see the afternoon’s 
matinee and who remains unconvinced by all the 
repeated assertions of the exasperated box-office 
manageress that no seats are left, is a quite entertaining 
character and one which imparts a measure of unity 
to what is otherwise a loosely constructed sketch. 

Like “The King of Brabazon,” (2 m., 10 w., 1 b.) 
and “Saturday Sensation,” (3 m., 13 w., 1 ch.) both of 
which are discussed elsewhere, “Moya Manages,” 
(1m., 11 w.) does not entirely dispense with men, 
but the number of women’s parts in all these plays 
will recommend them to societies with a large female 
membership. The last is a little hat-shop romance 
but the situation and dialogue are not good enough to 
carry off a sketch with such trite characterisation. 


MORALITY AND PROPAGANDA. 


“A Bit of War,” by Harold Brighouse. French, 
Is. 

“Two One-Act Plays,” by Leslie Paul. ‘““The 
Pirates Trapped,” by Rev. J. E. Roscoe. C. W. 
Daniel, 1s. 6d. 

“The Road to Jericho.” 
Union, 3d. 


London Congregational 


“A Bit of War” defeats its own end for, ghastly as 
is Mr. Brighouse’s picture of war-degraded womanhood, 
we infinitely prefer the real drama in it to the purely 
didactic disquisition on the ideals of the League of 
Nations to which we are subjected at the end of the play, 
once peace has been declared. The fault in ““The Road 
to Jericho” is not didacticism for the play is a straight- 
forward dramatisation of a day in a London Mission, 
but sentimentality and sensationalism betray the fact 
that the author is aiming at propaganda rather than that 
tragedy which, by widening the sympathies, achieves 
the same purpose in a subtler and more permanent way. 
The attack in ““The Pirates Trapped” is on gossip- 
mongers, and one wonders at the choice of the Furies 
whose mythological function is surely vindicatory, as 
the instigators of the scandal. Moreover the dramatist 
is lacking in a sense of form which results in lifelessness 
of both the dialogue and the structure of the play. 

Perhaps one may be justified in treating in this 
section two plays which are far more than mere propa- 
ganda. “‘Augustus Intervenes,” in ““Two One-Act 
Plays” by Leslie Paul, is a delightful fantasy about some 
children who succeed in putting a stop toa war. The 
summoning by Augustus (the geni of the magic stone) 
of the leaders of the countries involved, gives oppor- 
tunities for satire and one cannot but admire the success 
with which the author has managed his transitions from 
realism to fantasy, and from fantasy to satire. There is 
a good deal of light-hearted back-chat at the beginning 
which might well be cut for few children could carry it 
off satisfactorily. The completely disarming thing 
about “The Picnic Party,” in the same volume, as pro- 
pagandais Puck’s total inability to remember the moral ! 
It is a mimed satire upon the insensitiveness to beauty 
of the average picnic party. Nymphs and fauns grace 


it with their dances and make sport of the mortals while 
Puck, in deliberately grotesque verse, acts as chorus 
to the play. 





FORTY ONE-ACT PLAYS 


SOME BOOKS FOR 
CHRISTMAS 


UR usual feature of “Recent Books” being held 

over to the next number of “‘Drama,”? we must 
confine this column to a selection of one ot two publica- 
tions of special suitability to the season of Christmas. 
And first of all, we take what must rank as a unique 
gift-book for anyone interested in the Ballet, the life 
of “Nijinsky” by his wife, (Gollanez, 10s. 6d.) This 
finely illustrated volume contains all that need be 
known about the life of the greatest dancer of the 
modern world, and, incidentally, a great deal about 
the Art of Ballet in general. But more than this, 
Madame Nijinsky has produced a book which has all 
the personal interest of a novel, added to that of a study 
in abnormal psychology. The story is in essence 
painful, but its surface preserves much of that romantic 
glitter which enraptured Europe and half. America 
throughout a wonderful decade. 

“Play Production” by F. Sladen-Smith (University of 
London Press, 2s.) is a rare phenomenon among the 
host of small manuals which have recently been pub- 
lished for the benefit of the amateur producer. Here 
are no “useful hints” for the application of grease 
paint or for the provision of “noises off.” Nor yet an 
academic study of the first principles of the art of 
acting. For the book is intensely practical. It 
— the musings of a man who has spent much 
of his life in the creation of drama on the stage, a 
man who, perhaps just because of the confined con- 
ditions under which his work has for the most part 
been carried out, has come to view the problem of 
stage production with a microscopic clarity. To say 
that Mr. Sladen-Smith’s book is suggestive is to say 
only half the truth. Suggestion there is in plenty, 
but it is concrete all the time. Few amateur pro- 
ducers will not be the better for a study of this book. 
Few professionals who would not be interested and 
stimulated by it. 

And then Mr. Sladen-Smith’s Fantasy “Spring on 
Wyn Hill” also comes to hand. (The Year Book 
Press, 2s. 6d.) First produced by the Unnamed 
Society, Manchester, in 1932, this short play shows most 
of those qualities which have made this writer’s work so 
rightly acceptable to the more intelligent type of Com- 
munity Theatre. There are difficulties here both for 
actors and their producer—but not insuperable diffi- 
culties. The author is generous with his stage direc- 
tions, and the play may be cordially recommended to 
any society which likes a play of charm and humour 
served with a pinch of salt. 

Finally, for a Christmas Party where children pre- 
dominate, let us hasten to the ““Times Weekly Edition” 
dated November 9th, 1933. (price 4d.) For besides a 
host of seasonable features, it contains ““The Un- 
happy Clown” a costume play on the Punch and Judy 
theme by Mr. John Bourne. The play is simple to 
produce (its nine characters, we read, have been 
suitably costumed at a cost of 9s. 1o¢d.), and a novel 
turn is given to familiar situations by the story of how 
Clown was made to feel at home in strange surroundings. 
There is here a touch of fireside feeling which makes 
the little play unusually pleasant to adults, besides 
being excellent entertainment for juveniles. 
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MINUTES OF THE CONFERENCE 


MINUTES of the Annual Conference of the Britis 


Drama LeaGuE held in the Assembly Hall, 
Edinburgh, on Saturday, October 28th, 1933, at 
10.30 a.m. 

Mr. Geoffrey Whitworth (in the Chair). 

1. The Minutes of the last Conference which had been 
printed in the December 1932 issue of “Drama” were 
taken as read and signed. 

Arising out of Minutes. Mr. Whitworth reported that 
as a result of the resolution passed last year on the 
question of stages for halls a four page leaflet had been 
published containing the reprint of articles on the 
building of stages by Mr. C. Harold Ridge and Mr. 
Angus Wilson. This leaflet was being widely cir- 
culated, and copies were obtainable in the Conference 
Hall, price 6d. each. 

As regards the Dialect Records, 10 of these had 
already been made, and it was hoped that the series 
would be completed early next year. In regard to 
play-readings—as a result of Miss Gertrude Jennings 
representations following on last year’s Conference 
Mr. Whitworth reported that he had received a letter 
from the League of British Dramatists stating that 
under certain conditions they would recommend their 
members to agree that the reading fee for public 
readings of full-length plays should be one guinea, 
and for a one-act play seven shillings. This, Mr. 
Whitworth felt, was a concession of importance. 

2. Chairman’s Opening Address 

Before proceeding with the business of the Conference 
the Chairman announced that the League has been 
asked to join with the Professional Theatre in a move- 
ment for the alleviation of the burden of Entertainment 
Tax. The theatre, he said was at a disadvantage as 
against mechanical systems of play production, whether 
through broadcasting or the cinema. Neither was it 
able to give productions on ‘a Sunday. He thought 
that the amateur theatre would be glad to act with the 
Professional theatre in this movement. 

The Chairman also announced that the Swedish 
Society of Amateur Theatres had sent the following 
telegram :—“‘Hearty congratulations to your Confer- 
ence. The Swedish Society of Amateur Theatres 
would be most happy to be in touch with you for the 
work of your theatre.” 

In conclusion Mr. Whitworth referred to the great 
loss sustained by the British Drama League in the 
death of Mr. Boughton Chatwin. Mr. Chatwin had 
been one of the pioneers of the Amateur Theatre in 
Birmingham, and was the Chairman of the Western 
Area Festival Committee, and a Member of the Council 
of the League. 

The Conference passed a unanimous vote of sympathy 
with Mrs. Chatwin. 

3. Proposed by the Questors— 

‘That in districts not adequately served by the pro- 
fessional Theatre, the establishment of a local 
Playhouse for amateur performances should be 
the aim of every affiliated Society.” 

In speaking to the resolution Captain Hitchin said that 
a local playhouse was the only way to prevent a complete 
dramatic void in many districts. The resolution 
disputed the popular notion that amateurs wanted to 
rival the professional theatre. The erection of an 
amateur theatre was probably the best way to build up 
an audience for a Professional theatre when it came 
along. 
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In Seconding the resolution Mr. E. Lingard (Stock § 


port Garrick) said there could be no question as to the 
desirability of such a building. 
Mr. Bernard Shaw asked why the words “for amateur 
tformances”’ were in the resolution ; he presumed the 
uilding could be let to anyone who wished to hire it, 
After discussion Mr. Sharman moved and Mr. Ridge 
seconded, that the words “for amateur performances” 
should be deleted. 
The resolution as amended was read as follows— 
“* That in districts not adequately served by the Pro. 
Sessional theatre the establishment of a local play. 
house should be the aim of every affiliated Society.” 
and on being put to the vote, was passed unanimously, 
Proposed by Mr. George O. Sharman— 


(a) “That no persons who have ever made acting or the 


production of plays their vocation or have earned 


ar 


their living in that manner shall be permitted to 


produce plays for the festival.” 


(b) “That no person shall be permitted to accept a fee § 


for producing a play for the Festival.” 


Mr. Sharman said that the resolution intended no § 


hostility to professional producers but he thought § 


that just once a year, for the Festival, the producer 
should be an amateur and this would, he contended, 
be the better fun. 

Lady Iris Capell (Harlequins’ Club), seconded the 
resolution and said that she wished the principle laid 
down that the Festival was an amateur effort throughout. 

Miss D’Egville opposed the resolution on the ground 
that it was going to eliminate the valuable help which 
societies nal had in the past. 

Mr. Lingard (Stockport Garrick) opposed section 
(2) of the resolution but was in favour of section ()). 

Mr. Murray (Corstorphine Lit. Association) said 
that if the question was carried to its logical conclusion 
—only plays written by amateurs should be acted in 
the Festival. 

Mr. Best (York Settlement Community Players) said 
that he had no idea that there were so many Societies 
who had sufficient money to pay producers. 

Mr. Mackay (Edinburgh) said that the employment 
of the professional tended to foster the competitive 
spirit as against the Festival idea. The whole value 
of the amateur movement was that it was amateur and 
expressed the amateur point of view. 

Mr. Bushill Matthews (Birmingham Amateur 
Dramatic Federation) associated himself with the 
speakers against the resolution. He thought it was 
opposed to the spirit of the League. He was convinced 
that the standard of the Festival would be lowered 
if the resolution was passed. 

Mrs. Rogers (Folk House, Bristol) opposed the 
resolution and agreed with the views expressed by Mr. 
Bushill Matthews. 

Mr. Benson (Medway Theatre Club) expressed 
surprise that this proposal which had been defeated at 
three previous Conferences should come up again. 
He opposed the resolution. 

Mr. Stark (Edinburgh Children’s Theatre) thought 
that obtaining the help of professional producers was 
one of the best things the League did. 

Mr. John Bourne spoke against the employment of 
the professional producer as he considered it was 
little more than the buying of marks. 

Mr. Glen MacKemmie (S.C.D.A.) said that if the 
resolution were passed entries to the Scottish Festival 








Copyright SCENE FROM “‘SHAKESPEARE”’ BY H. F, RUBINSTEIN 
AND CLIFFORD BAX, AS PRODUCED AT THE 
CRESCENT THEATRE, BIRMINGHAM. THE SET BY 
GWEN CARLIEN. 











SCENE FROM “THE GOOD EARTH” 
PEARL BUCK. AS PRODUCED BY 
HAWAII THEATRE GUILD, UNDER 
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would be halved. The Carnegie Trust had given grants 
to provide professional coaching for Scottish rural teams. 

The Chairman stated that out of 42 teams which had 
reached the London Final since the beginning of the 
Festival, only one had been produced by a professional 
—this fact was significant in that it defeated the idea 
that a team able to afford a professional producer had 
an unfair advantage. 

In replying to his opposers Mr. Sharman stated that 
in his opinion the Festival should be called the Com- 
munity Theatre Festival Ltd. He had not heard a 
single valid argument against his resolution. 

The resolution on being put to the vote was lost by 
a substantia] majority. 

5. Proposed by Mrs. D. C. Salaman— 

“That since this year’s Drama League Community 
Theatre Festival was not truly representative of 
the amateur dramatic art of the nation, in that no 
genuine village team was included in the Final 
Festival, the Rules and Instructions to Judges 
should be re-considered with a view to the better 
understanding of the genuine village drama 
societies, and that at least one village team shall 
be included in the London Festival Final.” 

Mrs. Salaman said that the Final Festival in London 
was not representative of the work on the Country. 
There was an amazing amount of good work being 
done by village societies. They could seldom, however, 
get that technical perfection in things like “make-up” 
and lighting, to which judges seemed to pay very great 
attention. Very often she thought village players 
could show something that big amateur societies could 
not, in regard to sincerity, truth and simplicity. All 
this gave them a claim to be seen in the London Final. 

The resolution was seconded by Miss Moynihan 
(British Empire Shakespeare Society). 

Mr. MacKemmie said that in Scotland village 
societies apparently suffered no disability. Last season 
a village team from Golspie won the Scottish Final. 

Mr. Lingard thought it would be difficult to eliminate 
a team who had the right to come to the Final for the 
sake of a village team. 

Mr. Sharman speaking as a member of the Central 
Festival Committee thought it would be impossible to 
give effect to this resolution. ‘The names of several 
village teams were mentioned which had reached the 
Final in past years and opinions were expressed that 
village societies were capable of holding their own 
with town groups. 

The resolution on being put to the vote was lost by 
a large majority. 

6. Proposed by the Derbyshire Rural Community 
Council— 

“That the time has now arrived when a separate 
competition in one-act plays should be organised 
on national lines for rural areas, the competition 
to be run alongside the existing British Drama 
League Festival, thus avoiding small rural teams 
having to compete with large urban teams.” 

In the absence of a Delegate from the Derbyshire 
R.C.C., this resolution was moved by Mr. Lingard and 
seconded by Miss Elsie Fogerty. 

Mr. Bernard Shaw suggested that the reference to 
one-act plays was superfluous—what village Societies 
needed most were plays three or four hours long. 

The Chairman explained that for the purposes of the 
Festival one-act plays were essential as judges could not 
be expected to sit for hours listening to one play. 
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Mr. Bernard Shaw said that this was a reflection on 
his own plays. 

Miss Kelly (Sec., Village Drama Section) said that 
many villages would be insulted by the suggestion that 
they were not able to compete with town teams. A 
village group however has to cater for a village audience 
—in many ways different from a city audience—notably, 


for instance, in speed. The Drama League was 
organising all over the country County Committees 
which were holding County Festivals. 

Miss Kelly suggested that the matter should be 
postponed for a year or so and that the R.C.C.’s and 
County Committees should be consulted to find out if 
there were real demand for a separate Festival. 

Mr. Benson stated that he had had considerable 
experience of village teams, and he thought they were 
in no way different from others. 

Major North Coates (Lindsay R.C.C.) was of the 
opinion that it would be unwise to pass this resolution 
at the moment but at a later time it should be discussed 
more fully. 

The resolution on being put to the vote was lost. 
Other Business. 

Miss Constance Radford (Sheffield Playgoers) asked 
for a ruling as to the obligation to pay entertainment 
tax when non-competitive plays were included in a 
competitive Festival. She had been informed that 
exemption from tax would only be obtained if no item 
of a non-competitive nature was presented. Mr. 
Shaw thought remission could be obtained on educa- 
tional grounds. Mr. Whitworth promised to enquire 
into the matter, and print a note in “‘Drama.” 

Place of the next Conference. 

The Chairman reported that the League had received 
two invitations for the Conference in 1934—one to 
Halifax by the Halifax Thespians and the other to 
Leamington Spa by the Leamington Town Council. 

Mr. Sutcliffe proposed and Mr. Harrison seconded 
that the invitation to Halifax should be accepted. 

Discussion followed. 

Mr. Bernard Shaw was in favour of Leamington as 
also was Mr. Desprez. 

Miss Constance Radford, Mr. Sharman and Mr 
Ridge supported Halifax and on the resolution being 
put to the vote it was decided that the invitation from 
Halifax should be accepted. 

Mr. Holford Knight proposed and it was decided 
that a letter should be sent to the Leamington Town 
Council saying that the League hoped that the Conference 
might be held there at some future date. 

The Conference then adjourned for Lunch. 
Afternoon Session. 

7. Proposed by Mr. Bernard Shaw, seconded by the 
Progressive Players, Gateshead— 

“* That this Conference urges the extreme importance 
as disinterested nurseries of drama and of the art of 
acting of small dramatic enterprises started spon- 
taneously by local residents in villages and towns 
outside the commercial touring circuits and calls the 
attention of playwrights to the wisdom of reserving 
to themselves personally the duty of licensing perform- 
ances of their works by such enthusiasts on terms 
reasonably within their means though possibly not worth 
collecting commercially by their professional agents.” 

Mr. Bernard Shaw’s speech in support of this 
resolution is reported on page 34 of this issue. 

In seconding the resolution, Miss Pope speaking on 
behalf of the Progressive Players said that their Hall 
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held 120 people—the charge was 6d. each for admission 
the “house full’’ receipts could not therefore exceed £3. 
Their average takings were {2 a night. They paid 
£1 for the Hall—it was therefore obvious that they 
could not pay an author’s fee of £5 5s. od. They were 
obliged to fall back on non-copyright authors and on 
Mr. Galsworthy and Mr. Shaw. Miss Pope recalled 
how she applied to Mr. Shaw for permission to do 
“Mrs. Warren’s Profession.” Mr. Shaw replied that 
the Progressive Players should be more modern. 

The percentage basis, Miss Pope continued, would be 
a great help to the players and authors also would be 
assured of some return. The Progressive Players 
might be a tin-pot organisaton, but if the British Govern- 
ment could stoop to take a percentage of their takings 
one did not see why the authors should not. Miss 
Pope continued that her players owed Mr. Shaw 5s. 11d. 
for a performance of “Pygmalion” which she would be 
pleased to hand over to him. She was quite sure that 
Mr. Shaw had the same respect for this 5s. 11d. as any 
true Christian had for the widow’s mite. Mr. Shaw was 
a good business man—he believed in “small profits” 
and “‘quick returns,” and that was how such Emporiums 
as Woolworth’s had been built up. 

Mr. T. Sheppard (Hull Playgoers) strongly supported 
the resolution and said that on behalf of his society 
he gladly welcomed Mr. Shaw’s expression of opinion. 

The resolution on being put to the vote was carried 
unanimously. 

8. Proposed by Mr. Holford Knight, K.C., M.P., 
seconded by Miss Elsie Fogerty— 

“* That this Conference re-affirms its conviction that the 
theatre is a formative influence of the highest value 
which should be vigorously supported, and calls upon 
members of the Drama League to make this Resolu- 
tion effective.” 

Before speaking to this resolution Mr. Holford 
Knight said what a pleasure it had been to see and hear 
at the Conference the greatest member of the League. 
He wished to express to Mr. Shaw the League’s thanks 
and appreciation, and to wish him many prosperous 
years to come. 

Passing to the resolution before the meeting, Mr. 
Holford Knight said that it was intended to be a 
testimony of faith. The League stood for the purpose 
of connecting the work of the stage with the interests 
of the public. They regarded the drama as the expres- 
sion of the mind and purpose of the people in just the 
same way as a picture or any other work of art was an 
expression of the mind and intention of the artist. 
The resolution called upon the members of the League 
to support the conviction that the ambit of the theatre 
should be extended to include every individual. 
Mr. Holford Knight continued that he spoke as a 
film fan—he confessed to the enjoyment of the Cinema 
and he had never felt any genuine conflict between the 
stage and cinema—each had its job. He would not be 
a party in forcing the public to do what it did not 
want todo. He felt convinced that the League would 
keep the theatre alive and he commended the resolution 
to its members and friends. 

In seconding the resolution Miss Fogerty said that 
it seemed to her that there was some danger of the 
amateur activities of the country becoming absorbed 
in what was the most fascinating, the most wonderful 
of forms of self-expression, and neglecting a little that 
higher development which did provide us with a 
seriously organised and professional art. It was for 
that reason that she deplored so much the antagonism 
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between the professional and amateur. It seemed 
to her that the British Drama League should add 
to its activities something of the attitude that was 
adopted in America, where the Drama League in every 
part of the country became an agent for the good 
professional performances and realised that, however 
great the amateur activities of the country could be, 
there were things the amateurs could not do. She 
asked amateur actors to realise it was their duty to 
support the professional theatre to their utmost capacity 
and she concluded with the words “‘Do not cut the root 
of the tree of which you are one of the finest branches,” 

Mr. White (Union Cold Storage D.S.) supported 
the resolution. : 

Mr. Benson (Medway Theatre Club) appealed to each 
amateur society to regard itself also as a playgoers society 
and called on every member of the League to support 
the best professional performances whenever possible, 

Mr. McKay thought that the more the amateur 
studied the drama the keener he would be to see the 
best plays and the best acting. 

The resolution on being put to the vote was carried 
unanimously. 

9. Proposed by Mr. John Bourne— 

“* That this Conference affirms its belief in the im- 
portance of Internationalism in drama, and urges th 
Council to promote it whenever possible.” 

Mr. Bourne said it seemed to him that it was par- 
ticularly appropriate that this resolution should be 
moved in Scotland, as there were Scotsmen all the 
world over. Recently there had been raised many 
political and economic barriers between nations, and 
because of these barriers he felt that the time was 
opportune to emphasize some ground common to all. 
He suggested that Art and Drama should be above 
national prejudice. He recalled that when he was 
residing in Ceylon a Ceylonese Drama League was 
started and a play was performed in which the actors 
belonged to different castes and § different religions. 
It would have been difficult to get such a company 
together for any other purpose. He urged all those 
present to support this resolution. 

Mr. S. Hsiung (Pekin) said that it gave him the 
greatest pleasure in his life to second this resolution. 
He very strongly supported the view that at this time 
internationalism in Art should be emphasized—he also 
urged a better understanding of the art of other countries. 
Most of the plays he had seen in England which dealt 
with China had nothing to do with Chinese life. In 
the same way the stories he had heard in China of the 
costume worn by Scottish people he found to be 
totally incorrect. He concluded by an appeal to all not 
to pull each other by the legs but to walk hand in hand. 

Mrs. Rogers supported with very great pleasure 
this important resolution. 

On account of the universal appeal of this resolution 
the Chairman called upon the visitors to vote as well as 
members of the Conference itself. 

The resolution was put formally to the whole 
assembly and was carried unanimously. 

Mr. Bourne then proposed a vote of thanks to 
Mr. Whitworth for presiding—this was seconded by 
Mr. MacKemmie. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

Mr. Whitworth in thanking the Conference replied 
that the best thing he had ever done for the League 
was to persuade Mr. Shaw to come to Edinburgh 
that day. 

The meeting then closed. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


WHAT IS WRONG WITH VILLAGE DRAMA? 


Sir, 

Having read an article by Ida Gandy in your 
November issue, under the heading ““What is Wrong 
with Village Drama ?” I fell to wondering what my 
own opinion was, and what answer could be given to 
her final question. It was not long before I realised 
that I must disagree with her. And may I hasten to 
say I am no bigot in politics, religion, or morals. I 
yield to no one in the quiet pleasure I derive from 
shocking people, where a jolt may do some good. 

But all these things that the writer describes are 
not what is wrong with Village Drama ; they are, in 
my opinion and with due respect, just the incidental 
fleabites of our work. Village plays are flat and dull 
because village teams are poor material. The best 
play acted by the best village team cannot achieve 
complete illusion. And it needs the complete illusion 
of a professional performance to make certain things 
palatable to the average audience, particularly if the 
audience is being tilted at. 

Let us come down to earth and admit how bad we 
are. All amateur efforts are pinchbeck, and ours of 
the villages are worst of all. Our audiences consist 
of people who have come to see us out of sheer kindness 
or else because a village show is an “‘event.’”’ The sophis- 
ticated have the good manners to hide their boredom, 
and even tell us polite lies so as not to hurt our feelings 
(which are very sensitive) ; the unsophisticated are so 
bucolic that any uplift would be lost upon them. Why 
offend these good people, both the kind and the ox-like 
ones? Wouldn’t it be foolish? bad salesmanship ? 

I know that people of consequence are very tiresome. 
I know that the opinions of mankind are as varied as 
they are astonishing. I have heard ““The Barretts of 
Wimpole Street” described as incestuous and immoral. 
There are many lunatics at large in the world, but the 
majority of people are not lunatics, and if we cannot 
compromise with the majority there is probably some- 
thing wrong with us ourselves. 

I admit the difficulty of finding good plays. That is 
the playwright’s fault, as Ida Gandy admits. There are 
good plays, but it is a life’s work to sort them out 
from the litter of bad ones. Personally I do not think 
it is adventure, or novelty, or controversial matter that 
we players of the villages are wanting. Give us 
character, full-blooded breathing character, and mix it 
up in simple incidents, and unfamiliar costumes. We 
shall murder it, but it will help us to bring our plays 
to life. 

And as for the question, what The British Drama 
League can do to make Village Drama “‘the fine, 
exhiliarating and beautiful thing that it conceivably 
might be,” well, I suggest we leave that till we have 
been going as long as Oberammergau. 

Yours faithfully, 
A VILLAGE PRODUCER. 


ENGLISH CLASSICS ABROAD. 


Dear Sir, 

As a member of the Drama League, I note with 
interest in your November issue of “Drama,” an article 
dealing with the work of the French Players under the 
auspices of the International Students’ Drama League. 


I think that in fairness to myself and my company, 
I should point out that for the last four years we have 
been presenting the English Classics to English Schools, 
and during that period at a very conservative estimate, 
have played at the very least to 150,000 children. The 
present tour, which commenced in September, is booked 
to capacity and last week we gave nine performances at 
different schools and halls. My agent, booking the 
Spring Tour and Summer Pastoral, reports a demand 
for our work almost exceeding our capacity. 

Quite apart from our English tours ; in the Spring 
of 1930 we visited Paris and played to the Lyceés there. 
At Christmas in the same year two weeks were spent in 
Holland at schools and Clubs. In the Spring of 1931 
we visited Germany and played at the Universities and 
State Theatres and later at Paris. In April 1932 we 
started a continental tour which included Belgium, 
France, Switzerland and the Riviera, playing at theatres 
and schools, and this Christmas I hope to return once 
again to Paris for a short visit. 

The fact I would stress is that all these tours were 
undertaken on our own initiative and with no help or 
backing other than the few local bodies in the various 
towns, and I point this out to you, not only because I 
think you will be interested but because I feel that we 
have some small claim to a similar sponsored tour in 
France, as the French Players are now enjoying in 
England. 

Yours faithfully, 
LAWRENCE Ray. 
The English Classical Players, 
The Studio. 
Marine Drive, 
Paignton, Devon. 


DRAMA IN HAWAII 


Londoners who smile at the South African’s saying, 
“London is a fine place, but it is too far away from 
everything” may be interested to consider for a moment 
the industry of amateur actors in remote Hawaii. 

The supreme triumph of these enthusiasts, and one 
which we hope will be re-achieved many times, came 
last spring when generous Christopher Morley came out 
to lecture at the University of Hawaii, bringing with 
him his recent dramatization of “‘Where the Blue 
Begins.” With “Chris” in the cast and Bernard Shaw 
approving from the fourth row, the premiere of ““Where 
the Blue Begins” was Hawaii’s most thrilling ‘‘first-- 
nighter.” 

“Where the Blue Begins” was the Caucasian produc- 
tion of Hawaii’s Theatre Guild, a unique organisation 
which gives four plays a season ; one Japanese, one 
Chinese, one Hawaiian, and one Caucasian. This 
unusual opportunity for highly interesting variety in 
production is possible because of the mixed racial 
groups in the islands. The Oriental plays are ex- 
ceptionally interesting on account of the scenery and 
costuming. Arthur Wyman of the University of 
Hawaii has made special study of the Japanese and 
Chinese theatres and keeps as much of the traditions 
of each as is compatible with our own stage conventions. 

The Oriental communities are proud of these produc- 
tions and lend the Guild art treasures which make 
scenery and costumes splendid. ‘The Blue Butterfly,” 
translated from the Chinese, and ‘“‘Namu Amida Butsu” 
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from the Japanese were the most popular of the 
Oriental productions. Chekhov’s ‘Uncle Vanya’ 
and Morley’s ““‘Where the Blue Begins” have been the 
best Caucasian efforts. The Hawaiian production is 
a pageant written by Mary Dillingham Frear. It is 
given at the University grounds each year, its Hawaiian 
songs and dances and chants honoring the most popular 
Hawaiian or part-Hawaiian girl in the University this 
year. 

“Where the Blue Begins” is not the only “scoop” in 
Hawaiian dramatics. Last May theatre-goers there 
saw a production which could not have been staged 
anywhere else in the world : an all-Chinese cast in the 
premiere performance of Pearl Buck’s dramatization 
of her book, “The Good Earth.” This cast made 
excellent characterisations of Wang Lung, the farmer ; 
his patient wife, O-lan ; the old mistress ; and Wang’s 
parasite of an uncle. The severe realism of the scenes 
and action was alleviated by soldiers’ raids on the rich 
man’s compound: booty of brilliant silks and satins, 
and glittering jewels making a colourful contrast to 
realistic drab sets. 


HAWAII 


Dr. A. L. Andrews, of the University of Hawaii, 
his class in play-writing exploits the opportunity 
fresh situation and plot offered by the mixed rae 
groups. His students have written and produce 
one-act plays which compare favourably with those 
Prof. Baker’s classes at Yale and Koch’s local colog 
themes in North Carolina. The situation of the Japane 
family confused by the conflict of Japanese 
American traditions ; the old people faithful to Budd 
and the Emperor, the young to Ford and John B: 
corn, has been good material for both comedy 
tragedy. One skillful plot exploited Hawaiian supe 
stition ; another cleverly handled the situation of 
Japanese boy marrying a Chinese girl. To the peop 
of Hawaii these themes are so fresh and so near th 
own experience that seeing them on the stage is 
much an electric surprise as seeing a film of their privy 
lives. This feeling of ‘‘audience-participation”’ is ¢ 
healthiest element of the Hawaiian dramatic endeavo 
Dame Sybil Thorndike says that the theatre started 
die when the curtain was invented. Hawaii then mg 
lay claim to “live” drama. 

BLAKE CLARK. 


NEWS FROM NORTH AND SOUT 


GENEVA ENGLISH DRAMA SOCIETY. 


This society has been organised for the production 
of plays likely to interest the English-speaking members 
of the Secretariat of the League of Nations at Geneva 
and their friends. Productions for this season include 
“IT Lived With You,” “The Acharnians” (Tyrell’s 
translation from~Aristophanes) and “Othello.” The 
producers include Mr. Chester-Purves and Mr. John 
Palmer. Playreadings are also given of such plays as 
““Measure for Measure,” “Once in a Lifetime,” “The 
Cenci,” “The Distaff Side,” and ‘The Apple Cart.” 
The Society has lately affiliated to the British Drama 
League and is making an attempt to provide fare for 
all tastes, an attempt well worth making in the case of 
a Society which although founded only last April 
contains over 230 members. 


THE CLIFTON ARTS CLUB DRAMATIC 
CONTEST. 
‘The contest of original one-act plays organised by 
the Clifton Arts Club is now in its seventh year, and 
since the beginning has grown steadily in interest and 
popularity. It is essentially a contest of plays judged 
in production ; the judge is asked to take into account 
the presentation and acting, but only in due proportion ; 
the play is very much the thing, the aim being to give 
the author the all-important but unfortunately infrequent 
advantage of seeing his play actually produced. This 
privilege is so great that it is not surprising to find a 
very large number of dramatists from Great Britain— 
to say nothing of America and other countries—sub- 
mitting plays. These were first judged by Miss Lena 
Ashwell, and nine chosen by her were played on 
November 1st, 2nd and 3rd. Mr. F. Sladen-Smith 
delivered each evening a criticism of the work presented, 
and on the Friday summed up the contest and awarded 
the first prize. The plays having already been carefully 
selected accounted for the fact that all were worth 
doing (a feature as unusual as the contest itself); and 
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faced with so many widely differing examples of dram 

it became no easy matter to decide on the be 
Eventually the award went to America for a play @ 
definite skill and sureness of touch—“Yaller Square 
by Miss Mabel Ruth Stong. On the Saturday the th 
plays chosen by popular vote (one each evening) weft) 
played again, the audience also voting for the second) 
prize—gained by Mr. Jack Muir for his satire “‘Citizen)) 
Fit to Die” ; after which Miss Lena Ashwell gavea) 
most interesting address and presented the prizes. 


SWANSEA Y.M.C.A. PLAYERS DRAMATIC 
CLUB. 


At the annual meeting of the Swansea Y.M.C.A,” 
Players’ Dramatic Society, held at the Swansea Y.M.C.A, @ 
(Monday 9th October), Mr. A. Henry Dickens, the” 
Hon. Secretary, outlined the progress of the club, and” 
stated that last season was the most successful since 
its inception. Two shows were put on during the > 
season, and both were highly successful. J 

He stated that the Society were affiliated to the” 
British Drama League, which had proved its worth” 
to the Society. A satisfactory financial statement was 
read. 

The Swansea Y.M.C.A. have a very fine hall, im} 
the Llewelyn Hall, seating about 450 people, including } 
a balcony. The Stage is well equipped and we ate = 
indeed most fortunate in being able to put on out | 
shows there. Rehearsals are held twice a week, 
Mondays and Wednesdays. Mr. Tom Walls has 
accepted the Presidency of the Society. q 

Since the date of the Report the Society has given # 
highly successful performance of “It Pays to Advertise.” — 
The audience filling the hall had nearly three hours of © 
uproarious fun, for almost every possible point was 7 
made, and there was not a slow moment. : 


Several important notes under the above beading are ™ 
unavoidably held over—Editor, Drama. 
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ST. PANCRAS PEOPLE'S 
THEATRE 


on Hall, 
Crowndale Road, N.W.1 


TEL: EUSTON 1769 
Under the Direction of  Eprru Nevius 
Producer and Manager Ross Pzzaro 





DECEMBER PERFORMANCES, 1933. 


1st and and 
Strange Orchestra ... 


7th, 8th, oth, 14th and 15th at 8 p.m. 
oth and 16th at 3 p.m. 
Toad of Toad Hall A. A. Milne 


Front and Reserved Seats 2/6 & 1/6. Admission 7 
Season Ticket for same seat for ten plays 15/- & 13/6 


Rodney Ackland 





Special Play Production course, ing classes in 
Acting, Elocution, gs Big 


Vacancies for men of jeiiaie and ability for 
Amateur R ory Company, and for 
Instrumentalists for Theatre Orchestra. 

Send stamp for ge to: 

The . St. Theatre, 6 

ibe chore sdézses."""" "tatarviows by appetatcent 














IRENE MAWER 


President of the Institute of Mi ‘hor 
Omethe Ant f Mim” a) 


will hold a 
Christmas Holiday Course 
in 


Mime & Spoken Drama 


at 
Philbeach Hall, Philbeach Gardens, 
London, S.W.5. 


Fanuary 8th to 13th 1934 


sie ie Sr ee, Sees ee 
for the Examinations of 








For registration and all further particulars apply to: 
The Secretary, 

The Ginner-Mawer School of Dance & Drama; 
Philbeach Hall, Philbeach Gardens, Earl’s Court, 
S.W.s. 

FROsisHer 2767. 








“THE 
BOOKMAN 


Edited by Hugh Ross Williamson. 


is a monthly magazine which for 
many reasons deserves your at- 
tention. 

One reason is its list of Con- 
tributors which during the last six 
months include names so varied as: 


OLIVER BALDWIN. 
KAPEL CAPEK. 
C. B. COCHRAN. 

FEODOR CHALIAPIN. 
COUNT HERMANN KEYSERLING. 
Cc. E. M. JOAD. 
T. F. POWYS. 
HERBERT READ. 
SIDNEY WEBB (LORD PASSFIELD) and 

PAUL VALERY. 


In aduition to its authoratitive 
book reviews, it contains as a 
regular feature five ‘‘brief Chron- 
icles” : Art by Geoffrey Grigson ; 
Music by Edward Crankshaw ; 
Broadcasting by C. Henry Warrren ; 
Theatre by Aubrey Menon ; Films 

by Charles Davy. 
IT COSTS ONE SHILLING. 
The Publishers will be pleased to send 

@ specimen copy of any ordinary issue 

free of a on Pom of 24d. én in 

 ddvortintmant Manager, “The 


to the 
Booksan’” ag 7 gp London, 





The famous Christmas Number 
of THE BOOKMAN, will be ready 
on December ist. Like its 














THE BOOKMAN 


ONE SHILLING MONTHLY 


All Advertisements should be addressed to the British Drama League (Advert. Dept.). 
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Chas. H. FOX Limited 


THEATRICAL AND HISTORICAL COSTUMIERS 
ACRE HOUSE, 72, LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C.2. 


Telephone : Temple Bar 6521—6522. Telegrams : Theatricals, Rand, London. 


COSTUMES, WIGS AND CURTAINS 
ON HIRE FOR ALL 


Dramatic and Operatic Productions, 
Pageants, Tattoos, etc. 


> 
vv 


BEWARE of hiring second-hand costumes which have not been chemically cleaned. This is a 
matter which is more important to the individual than anything else. 
DO NOT DEAL with firms who will not give you this guarantee. 
WRITE FOR ESTIMATES. 








GOOD NEWS FOR AMATEURS !! 


Are you aware that there is a charming little Theatre, known as the 
“CENTURY” in 


Archer Street,Westbourne Grove W.11, 
where you could produce your next show at a very nominal cost ? 


If you cannot call, why not write to the Secretary, or Telephone Park 6870 | 
for patticulars? It would be an effort worth-while. 


OUR CHARGES ARE INCLUSIVE. NO EXTRAS. 

















Manager : MICHAEL WATTS. Technical Advisers. ESTHER WHITEHOUSE, WALTER HUDD. 


DO YOU SELL THE PLAYS YOU WRITE? 


They may lack very little to make them a success. 


We tell you frankly why your work was rejected, and 
suggest how you may remedy its faults. We can 
revise the dialogue, or strengthen the construction. 


If a play can be made marketable, we can help. 
“PLAY-DOCTORS”’ 


15 Gloucester Mansions, 140 Shaftesbury Avenue, Cambridge Circus, London, W.C.2. Temple Bar 4146. a 





Printed by Guo. B. Corron & Co., Ltd.,Croydom, 
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